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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

dinner, or even a two-cent stamp. That this crusader's 
sword is sharp, Mr. Lorimer, whom it scarred, can testify; 
also its edge and temper are proved by Galahad, The Trap, 
The Soul of the Spider, and the lofty and beautiful poem 
in honor of the late Governor Altgeld, Sleep softly, Eagle 
forgotten, under the stone. 

But often our crusader sheathes his sword and deserts 
the highways for the meadows, to sing in perfect happiness 
of The King of Yellow Butterflies, The Wizard Wind, or 
even The Grave of the Righteous Kitten. Not since Riley 
wrote his gay lyrics has any poet touched familiar subjects 
with such high and illuminating comedy, or set them off 
with such fragrance and sparkle of imagery. 

Mr. Lindsay is the real thing. And with this latest 
visitor ends, for the present, the tale of the editor's ad- 
ventures. H. M. 
STfiPHANE MALLARMfi 

The other night, at Covent Garden, we saw the in- 
comparable Nijinsky mimic the Faun in Stephane Mal- 
larme's delightful poem, with music by Debussy. When, 
years ago, I had those memorable talks with the poet, I 
little thought the day would come when The Afternoon of a 
Faun would receive a baptism of inspired music at the 
hands of the most gifted musician of his kind, and a stage 
portrayal by the greatest choreographic artist living. 

The performance at Covent Garden was a triumph for 
three — the poet, the composer, and the dancer. The circle 
is now complete. 
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Ste phane Mallarme 

Where and how did the "Parnassian" school begin? 
At the salon of the Marquise de Ricard during the last 
years of the wonderful Second Empire. Here the mem- 
bers of the new group were wont to meet, take counsel 
together, and read aloud certain of their poems. No other 
salon in all Europe could offer such a galaxy of rising poetic 
genius. The magic circle on this particular evening in- 
cluded Sully Prudhomme and Francois Coppee, both 
future Academicians; Catulle Mendes, the brilliant young 
leader of the Parnassians, Villiers de 1'Isle-Adam and his 
friend Stephane Mallarme, the two most daring and 
original spirits of the celebrated movement. 

When I arrived in Paris in 1869 this new school was 
firmly established, with Leconte de Lisle as the recognized 
master. One evening the Marquise de Ricard was seated 
in her famous room, adjoining the grand salon, surrounded 
by guests who belonged to the inner circle, all the others 
having taken their departure. The hostess and the 
favored ones, now en petit comite, were ready for the event 
of the evening, or rather the morning, for it was long past 
midnight. The room had a romantic aspect with its 
warm, soft colors, its long, heavy curtains, and its thick 
tapis de moquette. The hostess announces the great 
event — Villiers de l'lsle Adam, who is a follower of 
Beaudelaire and Poe, is about to read his unpublished 

drama, Morgane It is four o'clock when he 

ceases reading, and when the guests leave the house all 
are under the potent spell. Mallarme has been pro- 
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foundly impressed. He and the author of Morgane 
become close friends. 

Villiers de l'lsle Adam declared that "genius is essen- 
tially silent," and that whatever revelation it makes is by 
suggestion instead of by direct expression. In one word, 
genius should never explain anything. And this was also 
Mallarme's method of thought and work. This is why 
hardly one Frenchman in a thousand could understand 
Mallarme's prose, while it was necessary one day for 
Catulle Mendes to explain one of Mallarme's poems to a 
group of literary friends. 

Stephane Mallarme is now almost popular, and popu- 
larity is what he most dreaded. Yet even in his own time 
he had a distinguished and powerful following. I can see 
them now, sitting almost in silence, puffing at cigarettes 
in the little room, while the host stood at a corner of the 
fire-place, waiting for the next idea, or a remark from 
some guest, all without hurry or excitement. The even- 
ings were quiet and at certain moments quaker-like; the 
visitors entered into no discussion, having too much re- 
spect for the host. There was no loud talk. Some of the 
guests sat the whole evening without uttering a word. 
When I wanted to talk with Mallarme intimately I saw 
him alone. At such times we talked of Whitman, Ver- 
Iaine, Beaudelaire, but of Poe most of all. Mallarme had 
published a Volume of translations from Poe, and his 
admiration for the American poet had no limits. He 
insisted that Poe was an Irish poet who had nothing of the 

Anglo-American . 
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Reviews 

Villiers de l'lsle Adam was a gifted musician and 
sometimes improvised macabre melodies on the piano while 
he recited some verses of his own. Mallarme was a pas- 
sionate lover of the best music, and his one ambition was 
to make his verse musical, to suggest in words what 
music might suggest in sounds. He did not care whether 
people understood him or not. Francois Coppee was the 
least musical of all the Parnassians. Probably that is 
why I never cared for his poetry. As for my gifted friend, 
Sully Prudhomme, his poetic mantle fell off when he be- 
came didactic, which was towards the close of his life; 
but then Sully Prudhomme was one of the greatest psy- 
chological analysts the French Academy has possessed 
during the past hundred years. 

Many of the young visitors to Mallarme's salon are 
now celebrities. Henri de Regnier, whom I often met 
there, is now an Academician. Francis Grierson. 

REVIEWS 

The Youth Replies and Other Verses, by Louis How. 
Sherman, French & Co. 

There is a quality of freshness in this book, a breath of 
ideas; but the poet is too easily satisfied with the common- 
place word and with unexpert rhythms — the minor ac- 
cents being too pronounced for the larger major rhythms. 
For this reason the shorter poems are more successful than 
the longer ones. A Factory Girl, Too Late, To a Young 
Poet Who is Modern, and several of the small poems single 
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